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THE STEEL TUBE AGE 


This artist’s impression shows the A.4 road near London Airport. A section of this 
important highway is illuminated by lanterns mounted on S & L tubular steel columns. 
Several of the other major approach roads to the air terminal are similarly equipped. 
Large numbers of S & L steel columns are also being used for extensive lighting systems 
inside the airport, one of the busiest and most up to date in the world. S & | columns 
are aesthetically pleasing, durable and unobtrusive. They are also noted for their strength 
and reliability and the designs meet the majority of present-day requirements. The 
columns cover a variety of outreaches and the bracket arms can be adapted for all lanterns. 
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Glasgow ; Birmingham - London 
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If we printers as a body have a reputation for 
sourness it is because most of us learned our 

trade and plied it against time. That brat of an 
errand boy, the Printer’s Devil, was always at 
our elbows delivering more work brought in by 
unfeeling salesmen. Double quick service and 
good work seldom go together. But at the Broad- 
water Press things are run differently. We accept 
no job we can’t do to our satisfaction in the allotted 
time. Which means just this: if we take on your work 
it will not only be first class but delivered on the dot. 


That’s what we call service. 
Good printing is cheaper because it lives longer 


Broad w at @ P press LimitED, WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS 























LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM AND PLANNING 









Second Meeting 


Planning in London is Unsatisfactory 


PETER SELF, BA 
will propose drastic changes in the planning administration in 
the London area. 


RICHARD EDMONDS 
Chairman of the LCC Planning Committee, will reply. | 









DISCUSSION TIME ALLOWED Chairman: Sir PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 






at the Planning Centre at 6 p.m. 
on THURSDAY, 14 MARCH 1957 









TICKETS 2s. 6d. from General Secretary, TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2 
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By usefully harnessing three-quarters 
of the heat value in coal the 

Gas Industry offers two refined 
smokeless fuels, coke and gas. 

In addition the chemical engineering 
process of gasmaking 

simultaneously converts the potential 
smoke in coal into useful products 
like coal tar and pitch—and 

without these, expensive chemical 
imports would be necessary. 

Each of the Area Gas Boards offers 
expert advice to architects, 

building authorities and all engaged 
in providing smokeless heat. 

The advice is based upon the pooled 
knowledge of all the Area Gas 
Boards and the users of coke and gas 


in other countries. 


consult your area gas board 
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The skin game 
In a cold room all of us, like this young 
lady, play the skin game. We feel cold 
because our body is heating the 
room instead of otherwise.Work at school, 
in the factory or office, suffers. Look 
at the poor girl again! She will get precious 
little warmth from hugging her coat! 

The economic and effective heating of a 

particular factory, warehouse, school, 
hospital or office often presents its own special 
problem. The technical staff at your Area 
Gas Board have had wide experience 
of thousands of special space-heating installations. 
WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS—The Gas Industry appreciates the needs 
of individual consumers for prompt service 
and for advice which accords with the customer’s 
special circumstances and requirements. 
Each Area Gas Board offers efficient service to 
users of gas-fired equipment and can give 
expert advice based upon the pooled knowledge 

of all the Boards and of gas users in other countries. 


—CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 





ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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serve the Building Industry 
from top to toe 
(or perhaps, more applicably, from roof to foundation!) 
Marley comprehensive services include : 
%& A wide range of products concerned 
with building in every phase. 
%& Tremendous production capacity. 
% Facilities to supply and distribute ae 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 


and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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Dispersal Machinery for Scotland 


THE Housing and Town Develop- 
ment (Scotland) Bill introduced on 
29 January proposes to revise the 
housing subsidies and to extend to 
Scotland provisions for “‘overspill 
agreements” between large and small 
authorities analogous to those for 
England and Wales under the Town 
Development Act 1952. 

Under the last Scottish Housing 
Act (1952) the normal Exchequer 
subsidy was £39 15s. a year for sixty 
years for a three-apartment house, 
£42 5s. for four apartments, and 
£46 15s. for five or more apartments, 
to which the local authority had to 
add a third (that is, a quarter of the 
total). The new normal Exchequer 
subsidy is to be £24 p.a. without 
variation for size; and as in England 
the obligation of the local authority 
to contribute in fixed ratio is to be 
abolished. We regret the disappear- 
ance of the differentiation for size—a 
point of superiority in the existing 
Scottish system. 


Where the houses are to meet 
“urgent needs of industry”, the Ex- 
chequer subsidy is to be £30 p.a., and 
for agricultural housing it is to be 
£36 p.a. For houses provided for 
overspill purposes by local authori- 
ties or development corporations it is 
to be £42 p.a. 

This encouragement to dispersal 
is welcome. But as in England it is 
offset by an increase in the subsidy for 
high flats. Where the general height 
is at least eight storeys the extra 
Exchequer subsidy will be calculated 
to cover two-thirds of the excess 
building and site development cost 
over that of average ordinary houses, 
no extra being granted for land cost. 
Under the old scale the Exchequer 
could contribute up to an extra £27 a 
year for a lift flat, to which the local 
authority had to add 50 per cent, or a 
third of the total supplement. As- 
suming an eight-storey flat costs 
£1,000 more than a house, the extra 
Exchequer subsidy will now be about 
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£36 ayear. As in England and Wales, 


the Exchequer differential in favour 
of high flats is actually increased. 

It would be better business as well 
as sounder social policy for the 
Government to offer the congested 
cities, for slum clearance, rehousing, 
and overspill, an intermediate un- 
differentiated subsidy, of say £52 a 
year, whether houses or flats are pro- 
vided. The cities would then have 
the same economic interest as the 
Exchequer in reducing housing den- 
sity and maximizing dispersal. Under 
the Bill the exporting authorities are 
required to contribute at least {£14 a 
year for at least ten years to receiving 
authorities for each house provided. 
It seems crazy national finance to 
offer the cities an inducement of £36 
a year to choose a form of housing 
that costs £1,000 a unit more and is 
socially less desirable. Scotland need 
not have followed so tamely a bad 
Sassenach precedent. 

Part II of the Bill, however, fol- 
lows the much better precedent of the 
Town Development Act 1952, and 
in some details improves upon it. The 
share of the exporting authorities in 
promoting dispersal is more definitely 
specified. Besides the minimum con- 
tribution of £14 a year per house, the 
exporting authorities are given pow- 
ers, that amount to an invitation, to 
make additional payments to receiv- 
ing authorities, not only for housing 
but for industrial and other facilities. 
It is also explicitly provided that the 
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Government’s contributions towards 
land costs, site preparation, water, and 
sewerage for overspill schemes (which 
as in the English Act are discretionary 
and not limited in amount) may be 
based on the effect on local revenues. 
The chief weakness is the absence 
of provisions for encouraging indus- 
tries to move out and preventing the 
re-use of vacated premises. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Scottish Bill is that an additional 
subsidy of a “‘just and reasonable” 
amount may be paid by the Exchequ- 
er for housing in “remote” areas 
where otherwise there would be an 
unduly heavy rate burden. There is 
also a provision that the Scottish 
Special Housing Association (a use- 
ful institution for which there is as 
yet no English equivalent) may take 
part in industrial and other develop- 
ments under overspill agreements. 
Also, and most important, new town 
corporations are expressly regarded 
as potential receiving authorities. 

The Bill, if passed, will provide 
Scotland with much better machinery 
for a vigorous dispersal policy, in 
which the building of further new 
towns under the Act of 1946 could be 


combined with planned expansions of 


existing towns, and both methods 
could enlist the co-operation and 
financial assistance of the big cities 
and the Exchequer. All parties could 
save a great deal of capital and sub- 


sidies by co-ordinated operation of 


the existing and proposed powers. 


China Planning Urban Dispersal 


“As to the distribution of industrial enterprises, whether in the interior or 
along the coast, our policy is to achieve both proper dispersion and mutual co- 
ordination, and to combat both the tendency towards over-concentration and 


towards neglect of correlation. 


“In carrying out the rational distribution of industrial productive forces, 
we shall build up many new cities and enlarge many existing ones. To achieve 
this, we should strengthen the work of city planning and urban construction, 
so as to co-ordinate them with industrial construction.””-—Mr Cuovu En-Lal 
at 8th National Congress of Communist Party of China, 16 September 1956. 
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ART AND THE ENGLISH GARDEN: II 


This is the second and concluding article in a study of the in- 


fluence of painting on landscape gardening. 


HEN | heard Dr Nickolai 
W ress persuasively argue 
that the English landscape 
garden had been an influence on the 
“Englishness of English Art” in the 
sixth of the Reith Lectures of last 
year, I tried to find the proof of his 
argument but failed. Sometimes I 
could see landscape painting and 
landscape gardening going side by 
side, but nearly always it was the 
artist who was in the lead. 
Then, quite recently, I attended a 
discussion on “Landscape and the 


Art of Landscape” at the Institute of 


Contemporary Art. I came to this 
fresh from a visit to the Tate Gallery 
where I had been looking at pictures 
by the Impressionists, particularly 
those of Manet. After the discussion I 
spoke to Mr Geoffrey Grigson, who 
said that he felt that the “‘Gertrude 
Jekyll border”? owed something to the 
Impressionists for its colouring. Hav- 
ing just been looking at “Cap d’An- 
tibes” and “‘Le bassin aux nymphées”’ 
by Manet, I emphatically agreed. 


Miss Jekyll and Ruskin 


I returned home to read again 
Wood and Garden by Gertrude Jekyll. I 
found this: 

“T had the advantage in earlier life 
of some amount of training in 
appreciation of the fine arts, and this, 


working upon an inborn feeling of 


reverent devotion to things of the 
highest beauty in the works of God, 
has helped me to an understanding 
of their divinely inspired interpreta- 
tions by the noblest minds of men into 
those other forms that we know as 


works of fine art.” 


I also found this: 


by FREDERICK STREET 


“Ts it not Ruskin who says of 
Velasquez that there is more in the 
colour of his black than in many 
another painter’s whole palette?” 

‘Then I remembered that it was 
Manet who did much to rescue the 
work of Velasquez from obscurity; 
and it seemed that the influence of 
art on the English garden, and par- 
ticularly the modern English garden 
of the enlightened planter, might be 
traced even farther back—to Spain 
in the early sixteenth century. 





Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate 
Gallery, London, Copyright S.P.A.D.E.M., Paris 


Matisse: Arbre prés de l’Etang de Trivaux. 


Manet and Corot 


In passing, it is interesting to note 
that Manet, in defending his rejec- 
tion of the sharp outline and his use 
of the technique of merging one colour 
into another, said: ““There are no 
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lines in nature,” echoing the words of 
William Kent, the “‘father’’ of Eng- 
lish landscape gardening. 

It is probable that Gertrude Jekyll 
was influenced by the works of Corot 
who, towards the end of his life, be- 
came the fashionable painter of her 
day. The soft colouring of greys and 
greens and buff yellows, pale mauves 
and off-whites are as characteristic of 
a Corot painting as they are of a 
“Gertrude Jekyll” garden. Yet this 
delightful arrangement of colour in 
undertones is only truly understood 
by a small group of planters in 
England today. Only recently, there 
was evidence of this connection: Mr 
Patrick Synge wrote in an article in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle on making a 
woodland garden: 

“It will not be a garden of constant 
brilliant colours, but rather of soft 
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< wi ab , 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the 1 ate Gallery, London 
Vincent Van Gogh: Landscape with Cypress Trees 1889. 


contrasts with the occasional brilliant 
splash of a deep red rhododendron or 
a scarlet-leaved maple in autumn.” 
Which could equally well be a de- 
scription of a landscape by Corot. 

But Mr Synge is still in advance of 
his time. He is one of a few men—and 
up to now I have not been one of 
them—who follow and develop Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll’s brilliant ideas in 
pastel shades. I could name more of 
her disciples—particularly the late ! 
A. T. Johnson, Mr Graham Thomas, 
and Mr Jim Russell. But they and 
their fellows are comparatively few. 
Salvias stamp about the suburbs and 
it seems but a small step back to the 
parterre. It is unlikely that there will 
be a reaction. Bedding out is dying 
as much through the depreciation of 
money as through the appreciation of 
Manet. 
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There is still room for general im- 
provement in the arrangement of 
colour but, more than that, we have 
not yet learnt all the lessons about 
composition and detail that are 
silently taught by the early landscape 
painters. 


Later Influences 


And these lessons have been re- 
peated in stronger language by the 
Post-Impressionists and the modern 
painters. There is nothing of a stan- 
dard pattern in “Trees” (La Mon- 
tagne St Victoire) by Cézanne; Paul 
Nash had an eye for the natural 
anomalies of the countryside; Gra- 
ham Sutherland’s “Thorn Trees”’ are 
not known in any nursery garden. 
These painters and the work of other 
modern artists (the mobiles of Alex- 
ander Calder, for example) have 
taught me that there is a charm in the 
insouciance of elegant growth which 
cannot be found in the ‘smug 
rotundity” of some of the hardy 
hybrid rhododendrons. But these, 
and other evergreen flowering shrubs 
of similar form, have smoothed the 
way over the years from the clipped- 
box ball of William and Mary to the 
outline of today. The future must not 
be circumscribed by ‘“‘bushy, com- 
pact, well furnished shrubs”, any 
more than it should be tied to the 
stake that rules the regulation stan- 
dard tree. 

If we are to maintain our garden- 
ing tradition and make the most of 
modern plants, we must follow the 
artists, both ancient and modern. 
Yet it has taken nearly fifty years for 
Van Gogh to replace Burne-Jones 
over the mantelpiece; and the revival 
in planting conifers in the garden 
may well be partly due to Van Gogh’s 
virile studies of cypresses. More 
modern still, “Joyous Young Pine” 
by Morris Graves (at the exhibition 
of modern American art at the Tate 
Gallery in January 1956) was as in- 
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tricate in its detail as it was vigorous 
in conception. 


Suggestions from Modern Art 


Modern art is not easy to under- 
stand and the power of patronage has 
been transferred from the peerage to 
the people. Many art galleries may 
be paid for by the public, but only a 
small section of it takes advantage of 
them. For some reason (I believe it 
was because the man responsible took 
up farming instead of advertising) 
the greatest and most effective patron 
of modern art, the London Transport 
Executive, withdrew its support about 
three years ago. 

Immediately after the war the 
posters on the underground railways 
were both modern and acceptable. 
They gave us a new look at a world 
we had not seen for seven years—a 
world at peace. If the Executive had 
followed the same policy we should 
have learnt by now to travel pain- 
lessly beyond “Dedham Vale” in a 
vehicle more swiftly imaginative 
than “The Hay Wain”. And we 
should be learning in the garden to 
accept new shapes, new textures, new 
outlines: flowers pass—but the leaf 
and growth and the skyline remain. 

Except for a few outstanding 
gardens, we have paid more attention 
to the wood than the trees. And 
modern art can show us something 
of the beauty that lies in the unusual 
tracery of stems that is the structural 
charm of many of the better, hardy 
exotic trees and shrubs. For although 
many of these have been with us for 
over a hundred years, they are not 
yet properly understood and they are 
not planted as widely as they deserve. 
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Annual General Meeting 
will be held on TUESDAY, 16 APRIL 1957 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Guest Speaker: Mr Paul S. Cadbury 


Notice with Annual Report will be sent to mem- 
bers shortly. 
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TAPIOLA GARDEN CITY, FINLAND 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Perhaps in English terminology more correctly described as a 


satellite town, this new development outside Helsinki 1s based on 


imaginative principles that link it closely with the idealism of the 


garden city movement. Its housing standards and system of finance 


and administration are of great interest. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, Asun- 
A toséatié (Housing Foundation), 
backed by six social and trade 
organizations, began in 1952 to es- 
tablish a complete small town in un- 
spoiled country, pointing a new way 
to plan and build modern communi- 
ties. It is hoped to complete it by 1962. 
Tapiola Garden City, six miles 
west of the centre of Helsinki, occu- 
pies 600 acres of great natural beauty 
on the Gulf of Finland, in the rural 
commune of Espoo. The road from 


by HEIKKI V. HERTZEN 


Helsinki to Tapiola runs over sounds 
and islands linked by bridges, through 
fine archipelago scenery. 


The Ideological Background 


The founder members of the Hous- 
ing Foundation are Vdestéliitto (Family 
Welfare League); the Mannerheim 
League; the Confederation of Fin- 
nish Trade Unions (SAK); _ the 
Society of Civil Servants; the Central 
Association of Tenants; and the Fin- 
nish Association of Disabled Civilians 


A group of attractive one-family houses at Tapiola. Architect: K. A. Pinomaa. 
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Part of the eastern neighbourhood, with the Helsinki archipelago at the rear. 


and Servicemen. Thus, the Founda- 
tion, which works over the whole 
country, represents extremely broad 
circles in need of housing. Started in 
1951, its purpose is to overcome the 
housing shortage, to raise the general 
standard, and to create well-planned 
districts of park and garden char- 
acter, and catering especially for the 
welfare of young people. The origi- 
nators of the plan, the Family Wel- 
fare League, before the Foundation 
was established, had bought land suit- 
able for the project. 


The Human Aim in Housing 


Present-day urban milieux, with 
their terrorizing traffic, persistent 
nervous tension, exhaust gases, soot 
and dust, are unfit for human life 
from all points of view including the 
biological. A better milieu must be 
created, and it is modern housing that 
holds the key to that. The most im- 
portant target of present-day town 


planning, therefore, is the creation of 
a socially and above all biologically 
suitable environment for man to live 
in. To this fundamental aim every- 
thing else must be subordinated. This 
vision was the starting point for plan- 
ning. 

‘The Housing Foundation will 
exert every effort to make Tapiola 
Garden City into a housing district 
protected for man and his home life, 
rest, and recreation. A good and safe 
environment must be provided for 
children to grow up in and for the 
young. Traffic may not dominate 
here; it must be kept in check and 
limited to the needs of the inhabitants. 
Tapiola is intended for residents who 
appreciate these viewpoints and are 
prepared to accept them.” This is how 
the objectives and requirements are 
set out in the leaflet distributed to 
applicants for housing. 

The builders of Tapiola hold that a 
condition for a good housing district 
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is that population density should be 
limited. The aim is a density of 
twenty-six to thirty persons an acre, 
i.e. a total of some 15,000 inhabitants. 
The area is divided into three neigh- 
bourhood units separated by green 
belts. The town centre—taking into 
account surrounding districts—is 
planned to cater for a community of 
about 30,000. It will have an ad- 
ministrative, business, and cultural 
centre with public buildings, sports 
establishments, pools, parks, and ex- 
tensive parking grounds. 


Natural Beauty and Architecture 


Efforts have been made to plan 
Tapiola on a human scale, starting 
from man’s individuality and need of 
contact with nature. The aesthetic 
values of nature, trees, and the 
original contours of the landscape 
have been retained wherever pos- 
sible. In contrast to an urban milieu, in 
Tapiola nature predominates. Archi- 
tecturally, buildings are a secondary 
factor. Streets have been kept to a 
minimum, and have to conform 
rigorously with the contours. The 
residents are to be provided with op- 
portunities of outdoor life and work, 
gardening and exercise. Forest walks 
in the summer and ski-tracks in the 
winter lead off from the ‘“‘doorstep”’ as 
it were. The residents of multi-storey 
buildings also can rent a small garden 
plot near their house. 

A typical feature is that multi- 
storey buildings are planned to alter- 
nate with low terrace houses and 
““own-home”’ houses. Low houses 
with their private gardens lend 
spaciousness, variation, and impor- 
tant human environmental factors 
to multi-storey housing. The single- 
family houses can be enriched, in re- 
turn, by conveniences and facilities 
hitherto considered the prerogative 
of apartment housing only. These 
ideas are considered very important 
by the designers. 
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Services Provided in Advance 

Another important principle is that 
all the necessary common service 
facilities are planned and usually es- 
tablished during building. Thus, on 
the arrival of the residents, the facili- 
ties are ready. Far-sighted planning 
and good organization are much 
more important than economic fac- 
tors for good service facilities. Many 
indispensable common facilities are 
fairly easy to finance provided their 
cost can be distributed from the out- 
set among a fairly large number of 
dwellings. 

Among the first buildings com- 
pleted in Tapiola was the ‘“‘Children’s 
House’? (day nursery and nursery 
school). Shops, the house-manager’s 
office, the bank, and the post office 
were open for business on the day 
that the first inhabitants moved in. 
Decentralized in different groups of 
buildings, there is an adequate num- 
ber of mechanical laundries and dry- 
ing rooms equipped with electric 
fans. The same applies to club and 
hobby rooms for both adults and the 
young, and to that all-important 
establishment for the Finns, the 
‘“‘sauna’”’ (steam bath). In different 
parts of the residential districts there 
are heated central garages. By the 
time the second building phase was 
completed Tapiola had a cinema 
seating 350 people and several small 
cafés. One of these cafés was on the 
roof of an eleven-storey house, with 
an incomparably beautiful view over 
the archipelago. 


Belief in Owner-Occupation 

Most housing in Finnish popula- 
tion centres at the moment is sup- 
ported by the state, which grants a 
secondary loan at I per cent p.a. 
amortized over thirty-three to forty- 
seven years. This loan covers 30-40 
per cent of the total cost (including 
cost of site) in the case of an “‘own- 
home”’ house or an occupier-owned 
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flat. A tenement house is usually 
granted a maximum loan of 50 per 
cent of total cost. In addition, 40-45 
per cent can be obtained as a primary 
loan in the free capital market (from 
savings banks, insurance establish- 
ments, etc.) at 73 percent. This leaves 
the residents themselves to find 15-25 
per cent, varying with the price of the 
house. 

As an ‘‘own-home’”’ dwelling is con- 
sidered to increase greatly the social 
security and well-being of the in- 
dividual and the family, the Founda- 
tion favours the purchase of dwellings. 


Over go per cent of the inhabitants of 


Tapiola own either a flat or house. 
There are few tenement houses. Also, 
deliberate efforts are being made to 
create a ‘‘cross-section community”’, 
where different layers of society will 
live and feel happy side by side. So far 
these efforts have been successful.On 
the completion of the second building 
phase 24 per cent of residents were in 
social group I (persons with a uni- 
versity degree, professional men, etc.), 
34 per cent in group II (artisans, 


small entrepreneurs, office personnel, 
work foremen), and 42 per cent in 
group III (skilled workers, shop 
assistants, waitresses, junior office 
personnel), It is interesting to observe 
that those of group III have been 
willing and able to buy dwellings 
when given the chance. 


Size of Houses 

The Housing Foundation has aim- 
ed to produce dwellings as large as is 
permissible under the law. The best 
type of family dwelling is the ‘‘own- 
home’”’ house (five rooms and kitchen, 
bathroom and “sauna’’, 1,075 sq. ft) 
and the semi-detached house (four to 
five rooms, kitchen, and bathroom, 
935 sq. ft). The multi-storey houses 
intended for families usually have 
three to four storeys, and are walk- 
up apartments. The cpmmonest flat 
sizes are: four rooms, kitchen, etc., 
935 sq. ft; three rooms, kitchen etc., 
624-775 sq. ft; two rooms, kitchen, 
etc., 495-602 sq ft. Relatively few 
high houses have been built; the self- 
contained rooms and two-roomed 


A group of prefabricated houses. 
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flats are intended primarily for child- 
less couples and single persons. (A 
young couple expecting an increase 
in the family is usually offered a 
chance of exchanging its flat for a 
bigger one.) The single-roomed flats 
are also furnished with all convenien- 
ces. Their floor areas range from 258 
to 366 sq. ft. A number of dwellings 
have been built without state aid. 
These are usually larger and of fairly 
high quality. 

The predominating type of build- 
ing is of the three to four storey, walk- 
up tower house. This has proved most 
suitable for the highly varied topo- 
graphy. In addition, there are three 
to four storey apartment houses and 
some high tower houses of small flats. 
Several types of terrace houses and 
chain houses have been experimented 
with, both in wood and stone. Most 
of the houses have been built by tra- 
ditional methods, but prefabricated 
‘element houses” have also been tried 
out. Much attention has been devoted 
to details of interior decoration. All 
kitchens are electrified, and their 
fixtures well studied and_ usually 
standardized. Some types of dwelling 
have a so-called bar kitchen. All flats 
have a bathroom, apart from a few 
single-roomed flats which are fitted 
with a shower. Cupboards are rela- 
tively plentiful. Every flat has space 
for a refrigerator. 

Single-family houses are in several 
different forms, from prefabricated 


wooden houses and one and a half 


storey ““own-home”’ houses to single- 
storey cellarless stone bungalows 
built on a slab foundation. 

A power plant producing heat, hot 
water, and electricity for the 4,000 
dwellings is under construction. 
*“Own-home’”’ houses, with a few ex- 
ceptions, obtain their heat from this 
plant, a factor which adds greatly to 
their comfort. Each house or housing 
group is equipped with a calorimeter 
recording the consumption of heat. 
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In addition, in some multi-storey 
houses, every flat has a special meter 
to show the consumption of hot 
water, on the basis of which the 
housing company bills the occupant. 


Town Centre of Tapiola 


For the design of the town centre 
a competition was opened in 1953 to 
all Finnish architects. The winner, 
Aarne Ervi, assisted by ‘Tapani 
Nironen and Olli Kuusi, was com- 
missioned in 1954 to prepare the 
final plans. 

A difficult problem was presented 


by an old gravel-pit in the middle of 


the area. The winning plan provides 
that the gravel be used up and the pit 


converted into a pool of two and a half 


acres, around which public buildings 
will be erected: offices, a church, and 
other congregational buildings, shop- 
ping centre, local government build- 
ing, theatre, and library, restaurant, 
cinema, secondary school, and sports 
establishment, vocational schools, 
etc. Pedestrians will be favoured and 
motor traffic kept on the periphery. 
Parking for about 300 cars will be 
provided. 

In addition to the town centre, 
Tapiola will have at least two neigh- 
bourhood centres; that for the eastern 
neighbourhood is already completed. 
In addition, groups of service shops 


will be located within a distance of 


about 250 yards from houses. 

Zones separated by green belts 
from the residential areas have been 
reserved for light and small industries, 
preferably operated by electricity 
and producing no noise, soot, or 
smoke. In addition, sites are reserved 
for arts and crafts establishments. It 
is estimated that these will provide 
work for 600 to 700 persons, i.e. 15 
per cent of the employed population. 
About the same number will be em- 
ployed by offices, shops, public 
buildings, and in public utilities 
establishments, and thus about a 
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Terrace houses with front gardens. Architects: Kaija and Heikki Siren. 


third of those desiring employment 
can find work locally. As a big in- 


dustrial district is planned west of 


Tapiola, more jobs will be available 
there, leaving ultimately only about 
half the population of Tapiola to earn 
its living in Helsinki. 


Finance of Public Utilities 


Tapiola is planned as a complete 
little town in the middle of unspoiled 
nature. As it is outside the boundar- 
ies of Helsinki, in a rural commune, 
the Housing Foundation has had to 
provide the roads and streets, water 
and the sewerage systems, electricity 
works, street lighting, etc. These pub- 
lic utilities, in Finland as elsewhere, 
are usually constructed by the towns, 
and financed from taxation funds free 
of interest. In Tapiola, however, a 
completely new community is being 
built up from scratch. The Housing 
Foundation is responsible for every- 
thing, including public utilities, and 
the costs have to be covered in land 
and building prices. Nevertheless 


these prices have remained reason- 
able. 

The Housing Foundation has had 
to finance all these things, first with 
short-term credits (usually at 8 per 
cent interest) and finally out of the 
income frem sales of building sites to 
multi-storey housing companies and 
builders of semi-detached and ‘‘own- 
home”’ houses. The upper limit of 
building site prices is usually deter- 
mined by the State Housing Produc- 
tion Board, called ARAVA. Hence 
Tapiola has been planned and con- 
structed within the framework of 
“iron laws’’, but in spite of that the 
target of twenty-six to thirty inhabi- 
tants an acre will be kept if possible. 

As mentioned above, the dwellings 
in the terraces and multi-storey 
buildings in Tapiola, like the ‘‘own- 
home” houses, are owned by the 
residents. A joint-stock “housing 
company”’ (Finland has special legis- 
lation concerning such companies) is 
formed for groups of buildings of 
suitable size before construction is 
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started. The company owns the 
buildings of a group, and the in- 
habitant owns a certain number of 
shares entitling him to hold a speci- 
fied flat or dwelling unit. The com- 
pany is managed by a board appoint- 
ed by the occupants at an annual 
company meeting. 

All the housing companies, in 
turn, hold shares in the so-called 
“supply company” which owns the 
heating plant, “Children’s House’, 
shops and central garage buildings, 
cinema, etc. This company is re- 
sponsible for heating and hot-water 
supply, for the collection and incin- 
eration of rubbish, for the parks and 
flower beds in summer and snow- 
ploughing in the winter. It also has a 
repair team of skilled workers of dif- 
ferent trades to do necessary repairs. 

The supply company derives its in- 
come from the heating and service 
fees paid by housing companies and 
from rents paid for shops and busi- 
ness premises. The joint income is 
used to defray joint expenses, e.g. for 
looking after the parks and flower 
beds, for child and youth welfare, the 
rents of common club and hobby 
spaces, etc. The management of the 
supply company consists of repre- 
sentatives of both the Housing Foun- 
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Contributors 


FREDERICK STREET, gardener and 
journalist. Contributor to _ horti- 
cultural press, and author of Hardy 
Rhododendrons. 

MARTIN S. BRIGGS, FRIBA, author of 
Middlesex Old and New, and Wren the 
Incomparable. 

J. E. MARTIN, BSCECON, Assistant 
Lecturer in Geography, London 
School of Economics. 

HEIKKI V. HERTZEN, Secrétaire Génér- 
al de V’Union Finlandaise de la 
Population (Vaestéliito), Helsinki. 
J. D. U. WARD, journalist and photo- 
grapher. 

R. W. DALE, MTPI, AMIMUNE, County 
Planning Officer, Somerset. 
GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK, Head of Home 
Affairs Section, Conservative Re- 
search Department, author of The 
Spread of Towns. 











dation and the inhabitants. The far- 
ther the construction of Tapiola pro- 
ceeds the bigger grows the repre- 
sentation of the residents in the ad- 
ministrative bodies. 

Once Tapiola is completed, its 
administration will be completely in 
the hands of residents experienced in 
the management of the new com- 
munity. The Housing Foundation 
may then turn without worry to its 
next task. 


Correspondence: Graveyard Transformations 


Mr Robert N. Hales, 3 King’s Bench 
Walk, E.C. 4, writes : 

J. W.’s letter in December’s issue 
advocating the removal of old grave- 
stones and the substitution of lawns 
for graveyards has much to be said for 
it, with one important reservation. 
Protests at the practice do not come 
exclusively from those who have 
failed to give any positive respect to 
their family dead for many years; 
indeed, memorials are put up with 
the certain knowledge that if the dead 
are to be remembered their tomb- 


stones will alone form the link of past 
with present. It should, I think, be a 
mark of respect owed by those who 
will enjoy the embellished church- 
yard to perpetuate the memorials of a 
past age by carefully copying the in- 
scriptions on the tombstones before 
they are removed to the sidewalks and 
walls. The act of removal very often 
precipitates the flaking of stone, and 
historical records of the locality are 
thus for ever lost. Ironically, records 
on paper long survive those on stone 
exposed to the weather. 
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THE ALLHALLOWS NEW TOWN 


By the time this appears the Minister’s decision on the scheme for a 
new town at Allhallows, Kent, may have been made known. There 


are rumours that it is going to be adverse. We understand that the 


facts of the case are as follows : 


1. British Petroleum’s Kent Oil 
Refinery is situated at the tip of the 
Isle of Grain at the mouth of the 
Thames. It has natural ‘‘deep water”’ 
facilities and accordingly is ideally 
situated for export to Europe. It was 
sited there by Cabinet decision, came 


into operation in 1953 at a cost of 


£50 million, and employs 2,000 
people, 70 per cent of whom live 
twelve or more miles away. 

2. An extension of the refinery is 
now proceeding at the cost of a 
further £25 million, needing an 
additional 750 employees for whom 
no housing is available. Recruitment 
is already prejudiced. 

3. Adjacent to the refinery is being 
erected, by the South Eastern Gas 
Board, an oil gasification plant which 


is to have an ultimate production of 


80 million cubic feet per day. Again, 
no housing is available. 

4. The isolation of the refinery site 
and lack of essential social amenities 
gave rise to the birth of a compre- 
hensive scheme of development. This 
rather than the creation of small and 
relatively isolated units composed 
only of oil employees. 

5. The proposed scheme could, in 
addition, make some contribution to 
London housing by providing sites 
for LCC housing and for nonconform- 
ing industry. 

6. It is believed that factories con- 
cerned with the by-products of oil 
might have been established in the 
area. 


7. A site of 1,500 acres (500 acres 
being marshland) within two miles of 
the refinery was acquired in the open 
market at a cost of £125,000 or £80 
an acre. To provide for a compre- 
hensive scheme and housing of a very 
considerable number of British Pet- 
roleum and other workers, an area of 
some 875 acres was planned for de- 
velopment. Of this, 650 acres of agri- 
cultural land (at present let at £1 per 
acre per annum) would be used. 

8. The average gross output of 
land brought into urban develop- 
ment in Great Britain runs at about 
£45 an acre per annum. The All- 
hallows output has been valued at 
£70 an acre or a difference of £25 
an acre. 

On the assumption that 650 acres 
would have to be found “‘somewhere”’ 
to cater for the scheme, which also 
envisaged relief to London and its 
industrial and housing overspill, the 
net loss would be in the region of 
(£25650) £16,000. No offset is 
allowed in this for garden produce. 

g. This maximum figure is regard- 
ed as relatively insignificant when 
compared with the export value of 
refined oil sent abroad from the 
refinery. 

10. No Government contributions 
are called for or expected in relation 
to the scheme. 

An adverse decision would be of 
concern to those involved in new town 
projects for Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and the LCC. 


As we go to press the news comes that the Ministry has confirmed the kent CC’s 


rejection of this project. —EDITOR. 
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The Letchworth Dividend Limit 

The efforts of the Letchworth UDC 
(supported by the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association and by a big 
town meeting with only one dissen- 
tient) to persuade the shareholders of 
First Garden City Limited not to 
abandon their 5 per cent limit on 
dividends and their much-advertised 
obligation to devote all surplus 
profits and increments to the benefit 
of the town did not prove successful. 
The original intention is incontest- 
able, as is also its consistent public re- 
iteration from 1903 up to March 1956, 
but legal opinion seems to be agreed 
that it could not be enforced on the 
company by the town. The one small 
outcome of the protests by the town 
and a minority of shareholders is that 
the company has now decided that 
on a winding-up, after repayment of 
the ordinary share capital (doubled 
in March 1956), 10 per cent of any 
surplus assets shall be devoted to 
some charitable object connected 
with Letchworth. 

Thus one of the distinctive features 
for which the First Garden City is 
world-famous has virtually disap- 
peared. This is a sad fall from grace, 
yet its implications today are far less 
tragic than they would have appear- 
ed to Sir Ebenezer Howard, Sir Ralph 
Neville, and the other founders, who 
were as much concerned for the com- 
munity’s interest in the “unearned 
increment” of land value as for a 
new and better pattern of town and 
country development. Progressive 


taxation and a great change in the 
ratio of industrial and commercial 
wealth to wealth from landowner- 
ship have reduced the accent on this 


issue. On the other hand, continued 
urban overgrowth has raised to su- 
preme importance the physical plan- 
ning ideas of which Letchworth was 
a pioneer. This is of course no ethical 


justification for the abandonment of 


a business commitment; but that in- 
cident is closed, and what now mat- 
ters is that the planning ideas are not 
in the least affected. The pursuance 
of these ideas no longer necessitates 
(though it is facilitated by) single 
public-spirited ownership and lease- 
hold control of a town and its green 
belt. There is now a public control 
that can, if general opinion is wise and 
government competent, prevent both 
over-exploitation and sprawl, and 
can, where it is advantageous, ac- 
quire and develop land in the inter- 
est of the community. But nothing 
can take from the First Garden City 
the historic credit of having demon- 
strated the practicability, the social 


advantages, and (with a touch of 
dramatic irony) the profitability, of 


the unified ownership of a town site. 


The Midlands New Towns Society 
This society, started in January 
1956, reports an active year’s work. 
Many lectures have been given by its 
members in the University and to 
other local societies, as well as talks on 
the BBC Midlands Home Service. 
Conferences have been held with 
local authorities and planning officers 
on the major issues of overspill and 
the preservation of a green belt, a 
news sheet has been published, and 
other activities have included a study 
tour to Hemel Hempstead. It is im- 
possible to overestimate the impor- 
tance to planning of watchful and 
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dynamic local and regional groups, 
in the absence of which public 
opinion is apt to be conscious only of 
the restrictions of planning and not to 
understand the supreme importance 
of its aim to improve industrial 
efficiency and to better living con- 
ditions. There are far too few such 
groups, and the Midlands New Towns 
Society sets a pattern that we hope 
other centres of population will 
emulate. The TCPA is always ready 
to help with advice. 


The Geography of Towns 


We regret that we did not have the 
opportunity of commending on its 
publication in 1953 the particularly 
valuable little book by Mr Arthur E. 
Smailes on The Geography of Towns 
(Hutchinson’s University Library, 
8s. 6d.), which was not sent to us for 
review. We came across it by chance, 
and found it to contain in short com- 
pass the most complete, wise, bal- 
anced, and _ interesting _historical- 
geographical study of the world’s 
towns that we have ever read. It 
seems to us that it ought to be, in the 
American phrase, ‘“‘required read- 


ing”’ for every planner and student of 


planning—and any citizen interested 
in his own environment and _ its 
origins and evolution will find it 
fascinating in the highest degree. It 
is really amazing that such a vast 
amount of information could be so 
skilfully assembled and so beautifully 
organized in so short and readable a 
book. It concludes with an admirable 
selection of works for further reading. 

The one serious criticism we have 
of the book is that it takes far too little 
notice of the effect of idealistic plan- 


ning initiatives on the character of 


development of towns in modern 
times, and, more important, pays no 
attention to the effect already evident 


and the still greater potential effect of 


public town planning control and 
public guidance of the location of in- 
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dustry and trade. The “‘garden city” 
idea is only mentioned (rather er- 
roneously) as having influenced open 
suburban development (for which 
there were in fact far more powerful 
reasons). The New Towns Act and 
the Distribution of Industry legisla- 
tion is not mentioned at all; and the 
names of Ebenezer Howard, Ray- 
mond Unwin, George Cadbury, and 
Lord Silkin do not appear in the 
index; nor Garden Cities of Tomorrow 
in the bibliography. In saying that 
the book is nonetheless a magnificent 
achievement, therefore, we are not 
governed by propagandist fervour. 


A New Town in Westphalia 

Under the auspices of the TCPA a 
delegation from the industrial town 
of Bielefeld in Westphalia, Western 
Germany, visited at, the end of 


January a number of the new towns 


near London to study their adminis- 
trative system, finance, and _ plan- 
ning. They also met officers of the 
new towns sections of the Ministry of 
H & LG and of the LCC planning 
department. Exchanges of views took 
place at receptions at the TCPA office 
and at the German Embassy. A pro- 


ject is well advanced for a com- 


pletely new urban settlement eight 
miles outside Bielefeld, to be known 
as Sennestadt, by a _ corporation 
under public sponsorship. This will 
be partly residential for ‘‘commut- 
ers” to Bielefeld, and partly for 
workers in a new industrial zone in- 
cluded in the plan and in a larger in- 
dustrial area already in the neigh- 
bourhood. The plan has been pre- 
pared by Dr Ing. Hans Bernhard 
Reichow and is of considerable plan- 
ning interest. We hope to reproduce 
it, with further particulars of the 
scheme, in the near future. Students 
of planning history will be intrigued 
by the title of Dr Reichow’s descrip- 
tion : ‘Das Ende des Hippodamischen 
Stadtebaues”’. 
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Ancient Skyscrapers in Jeopardy 


Britain’s watchful defenders of 
historic monuments will be cheered 
to know that their spirit is alive and 
alert in Philadelphia. The threat of 
imminent destruction hangs over the 
Jayne Building, America’s oldest sky- 
scraper, which dates from 1849, and 
is therefore senior to Haussmann’s 
Rue de Rivoli and only one year 
younger than Karl Marx’s Com- 
munist Manifesto. In similar danger 
is the Penn Mutual Building, the 
second oldest cast-iron building in 
the United States. The Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Planners has, by unanimous resolu- 
tion, raised the fiery cross against 
these proposed outrages. G. K. 
Chesterton, we seem to remember, 
said it was impossible to imagine 
public opinion rising in indignation 
against the demolition of an ancient 
elevator. What did he know? Along 
with the ghost of stout Cortez, we 
salute these new Watchers of the 
Skyscrapers. 


New Towns Industrialists’ 
Association 


The latest recruit to the family of 
new towns institutions is the New 
Towns Industrial Groups Associa- 
tion, formed to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the groups of industrial em- 
ployers in the new towns. These exist 
to consult on the common interest of 
industry and its employees and par- 
ticularly their relations with the de- 
velopment corporations. The presi- 
dent is Mr D. M. King, of the 
Stevenage group, and the vice- 
president Mr W. F. Randall of the 
Crawley group, and there are repre- 
sentatives also of Basildon, Bracknell, 
Harlow, and Hemel Hempstead. 
Groups are expected to be formed 
in the other new towns. The new 
Association, run as it is likely to be on 
constructive as well as critical lines, 
can be really useful, since the 
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economic basis of the new towns must 
be the successful conduct of industry 
in them. It is particularly interesting 
that one of the matters on the 
Association’s agenda is the future 
ownership and control of the new 
towns—a matter of supreme im- 
portance to which careful considera- 
tion ought to be given by all con- 
cerned before any decisions are made 
by the Government. 


Industry and Glenrothes 


The report of the Fife Working 
Party of the Scottish Council (De- 
velopment and Industry) raises an 
issue much affecting the new town of 
Glenrothes. This town is intended 
primarily for housing mining families 
coming into the expanding coalfield 
from declining ones, with the pro- 
vision of alternative industries. But 
though housing has run so far ahead 
of the transfer of miners that new con- 
tracts have been suspended, no new 
industries have come in, and the re- 
port criticizes the Government for its 
“confused policy” and the absence 
of the inducements offered to in- 
dustry to go to other areas. Manu- 
facture in the rural parts of Fife has 
been declining. It seems very re- 
grettable that the development of 
Glenrothes should be slowed down 
just because mining expansion is 
delayed. The admission in the mean- 
time of other industries up to the 
planned proportion would surely be 
a common-sense policy and make for 
steady and therefore economical 
house building. 


New Ministers 


In our February issue we were able 
to name only the Cabinet Ministers 
newly or formerly concerned with 
responsibilities relating to town plan- 
ning. Our good wishes also go to a 
number of Ministers since appointed. 
The Rt Hon. Hugh Molson, mp, 
now Minister of Works, has long taken 
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an active interest in planning. The 
new Postmaster-General, the Rt 
Hon. Ernest Marples, mp, was for 
several years Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. The new Parlia- 
mentary Secretary is Mr J. R. Bevins, 
mp. The Secretary of State for Scot- 
land is the Rt Hon. John Maclay, 
cmG, MP; and Mr J. Nixon Browne, 
CBE, MP, continues as one of the 
Under-Secretaries of State. Mr Derek 
Walker-Smith, Tp, Qc, mp, Minister 
of State for the Board of Trade, has 
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served on the Council of the Town 
and Country Planning Association. 
Mr J. Enoch Powell, mBr, mp, for- 
merly Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, now becomes Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


Seville Planners’ Lively Welcome 


There is to be a Flamenco Festival 
in honour of the thirty-five members 
ef the Town and Country Planning 
Association who are visiting Seville 
in May. 


The Reclamation of Tidal Lands 


Dr Dudley Stamp’s interesting article in the December number may 
remind some readers of promising experiments (or successful achievements) 
below the castle at Harlech, and again on the marshes on the south side of the 
Dovey estuary. There may also be some question about reclamation possi- 
bilities at Braunton Burrows between the Great Field at Braunton in North 


Devon and the magnificent stretch of Saunton Sands. Braunton Burrows 
suffered damage from military occupation and misuse and from subsequent 
mine-lifting operations, but grass-planting experiments to repair some of 





the damage have been in hand for five years or more. 


J. D. U. WARD 
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A “LESSON”? FROM ITALY 


N II DECEMBER 1956 The 
Times published an article by 
its Architectural Correspon- 
dent on a housing estate at San 
Basilio, Rome, holding it up as a les- 
son to English planners in achieving 
a “close-knit, urban effect by imagin- 
ative planning and economy in the 
use of space’’. It was said to have a 
density of 200 persons an acre, in two- 
storey, three-bedroom houses, every 
house having a private garden of 200 
square yards, while four playgrounds, 
some shops, and various welfare 
buildings were included in the area. 
A glaring contrast was drawn with 
the spaciousness of English housing— 
the highest housing density in any 
new town round London being cited 
as fifty-eight persons an acre, at 
Harlow. 

It is, of course, obvious to anyone 
with housing experience that the 
gardens and amenities described 
could not possibly be provided at 
anything like 200 persons an acre. 
At our request the writer of the 
article courteously lent us the plan, 
and from figures and the scale printed 
on it we now give the correct par- 
ticulars. 

There are 180 houses, for 1,080 
inhabitants, on about twenty-one 
acres, of which one and a half acres 
is public open space. The overall 
density is eight and a half houses an 
acre. The density of persons is, not 
200, but 48-8 an acre. The gardens 
vary from 150 to 500 square yards, 
the average being about 370 square 
yards. The terrace blocks are of two 
to five houses, and with very rare ex- 
ceptions the distance between facing 
rows is 85 feet or more. The photo- 
graph published with ‘The Times’ 
article showed one of the few groups 
where the distance comes down to 





40-45 feet, and was, therefore, un- 
representative. 

This estate is very attractive, and 
deserves study. It shows the Radburn 
influence in the network of footways 
connecting the gardens with the open 
spaces; but it has less road-space and 
longer cul-de-sacs than would be ap- 
propriate for a country with many 
car-owners. One great merit of the 
layout is that it gives most of the 
houses wide views and much in- 
dividuality of position. It may be said 
to have “‘urbanity” in the good sense 
of graciousness and good manners 
but certainly not in the distorted 
sense of “enclosure’’, or the cosy, 
shut-in feeling for which there is, or 
was, an aesthetic fashion. The archi- 
tects are S. Boselliand M. Fiorentino. 

We asked the Editor of The Times 
to print a brief letter giving the true 
dimensions and density of the scheme, 


since these show that the criticism of 


English housing was entirely un- 
justified. He could not find room for 
such a letter. Apparently the incor- 
rect density figure of 200 persons an 
acre had been supplied by the Italian 
architects and it was not noticed 
that it was inconsistent with the 
plans. This one wrong figure, how- 
ever, was the foundation for the 
whole of the article’s attack on 
English standards. Many non-tech- 
nical readers of The Times must be 
left with the impression that English 
planners are lavish in their use of land 
as compared with the San Basilio 
planners. Our new towns are certain- 
ly not open to this accusation. 

We have no means of getting at the 
readers of The Times who have thus 
been seriously misinformed. We hope 
our own readers will join with us in 
spreading the necessary correction as 
widely as possible. 
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PLANNING AND PRACTICAL REALITIES 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


A county planning officer reviews COUNTER-ATTACK AGAINST 
suBTOPIA, by Ian Nairn, published by the Architectural Press 


at 125. 6d. 


UTRAGE, so far as it may 
O have awakened greater pub- 

lic interest in the appreciation 
of aesthetics, had a good purpose; 
Counter- Attack, so far as it is more con- 
structive, is better. Both these works, 
however, fail to recognize much good 
which planning has achieved, fail to 
appreciate the problem fully, and 
fail to explain the limitation of 
statutory powers. Both will tend to 
preach largely to the converted, and 
not to reach the minds of the great 
mass of the public to whom there is 
no easy access. Those who have spent 
their lives in working for good plan- 
ning have learnt from bitter experi- 
ence that it is a long and slow struggle 
with continual disappointments and 
set-backs; that the overall public 
good often conflicts with individual 
interests and deep-seated prejudices; 
and that all forms of government 
control, in a country which rightly 
values personal freedom, can do little 
more than is generally acceptable to 
public opinion. These considerations 
are fundamental, and will not be 
swept aside by any series of sermons 
however spectacular they may be. 
If Outrage and Counter-Attack have, in 
fact, made an impact on a section of 
public opinion, this should now be 
followed up by a more reasoned ap- 
preciation of the fundamental issues 
involved. 


Fifty Years of Change 


During the last fifty years or so, 
this country has experienced great 
changes in its political, economic, and 
social structure. Some changes have 


by R. W. DALE 

been revolutionary, others evolution- 
ary, and this generation is still groping 
towards a new order very largely by 
trial and error. During this period 
of many changes there have been 
some in the basic factors which in- 
fluence the development of land and 
the design of buildings. Previously 
land was owned in more or less large 
blocks, development of which was 
determined by the landowners; the 
means of transport limited building 
materials to what was available 
locally; the skills of craftsmen were 
handed on locally from master to 
apprentice. Under such a system 


localities produced a vernacular of 


style, and although standards varied 
from place to place, each had its in- 
dividuality perpetuated, and _har- 
mony arose from the three natural 
factors of ownership, materials, and 
craftsmanship. Now we have a multi- 
plicity of small ownerships, often ex- 
pressing odd individual tastes, inter- 
spersed with patches owned corpor- 
ately by statutory bodies; modern 
transport has made available a range 
of building materials from far and 
wide; building tradesmen may come 
from anywhere and import tech- 
niques foreign to the area. Thus 
ordered continuity was replaced by a 
chaotic jumble of influences upon 
building development which have 
interacted to produce hybrid styles 
from which the public have selected a 
nation-wide norm in a free market. 
In this process of turmoil, statutory 
planning has emerged of necessity 
to replace the old landlord control, 
and amongst the many facets of its 
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task it has that of restoring good 
order and neighbourliness in build- 
ing development. Let no one forget 
that the mighty flood of what is called 
“subtopia” had been set loose ahead 
of planning control, that the size and 
powers of the planning machine were 
for long hopelessly inadequate, and 
that it has had the task of overtaking 
a vast problem which surged on with 
great momentum. 


The Success of Planning 


No one who has taken part in this 
difficult struggle to control develop- 
ment would pretend that the task 
has been mastered fully; difficulties 
will remain within any foreseeable 
period ahead; nevertheless, intelli- 
gent and reasonable people should 
appreciate that statutory planning 
has had successes which in such a 
difficult field are quite great. Four 
dominant successes may be quoted 
amongst many to illustrate this point: 

First: Those who were planning 
under the 1925 and 1932 Acts re- 
member long, hard-fought battles on 
the density of housing development. 
There was always pressure in and 
around the large towns for higher 
densities than planning permitted. 
The aerial bombardment of the last 
war upon London and other great 
centres would have been more dis- 
astrous in human casualties had not 
planning succeeded in resisting com- 
mercial demand for much _ higher 
densities. In the mid-war period 
when the situation was perilously 
balanced, this was one of the sig- 
nificant factors which influenced the 
final outcome. 

Second : Since the last war the prob- 
lem of ribbon development has been 
tackled and little of it has managed to 
overcome planning control. Had this 
success not been achieved the traffic 
problem and road casualty rate 
would have been even worse than 
they are today. 
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Third: Sporadic development on 
agricultural land, though even now 
not entirely prevented, has been re- 
duced to a remarkable degree since 
the later ’thirties and the benefit of 
this to agriculture and rural scenery 
is far greater than many people have 
taken the trouble to realize. 

Fourth: Although the growth of the 
great urban areas has not yet been 
mastered, a worthy start has been 
made and as a corollary to this some 
dozen or more new towns are now 
getting into their stride as established 
and balanced communities. 


The Purposes of Planning Control 


All engaged in planning would do 
well to ponder upon the true and full 
purpose of their work. Surely it is to 
secure the development of land so 
that environment is ordered towards 
the maximum health and happiness 

—physical and mental—of the popu- 
lation. This involves economic and 
social considerations as well as aes- 
thetic; it often means striking a 
balance when these conflict. For in- 
stance, before condemning outright 
all suburban development on aes- 
thetic grounds at least credit should 
be given to it on the following counts: 

First: More often than not it is the 
most economic form of development 
and, therefore, for any given amount 
of accommodation the rent and rates 
expenditure makes the minimum 
demand on family budgets, thus leav- 
ing the maximum for food, clothing, 
and other comforts and amenities. 

Second: It provides gardens in 
which young children can enjoy out- 
door play in safety and where 
families can enjoy the healthy and 
remunerative pastime of growing 
some fruit and vegetables and maybe 
keeping a few chickens. 

Third: It provides an environment 
different from the completely urban 
scene of people’s working hours. 
Most people like to leave behind them 
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the workaday atmosphere at the end 
of the day. 

Fourth: Rightly or wrongly, it is 
the considered aspiration of most 
ordinary people, the end to which a 
husband and wife devote their 
labours. 

Admittedly, there is often room 
for more skill in the layout of subur- 
ban areas and in the design of houses ; 
there is also scope for better mixing of 
types of residential development with 
better imagination. There is un- 
doubtedly a need for more redevelop- 
ment of some of the outworn areas of 
most towns, but this work has been 
delayed mainly because the housing 
shortage will not yet permit the de- 
struction of dwellings which offer a 
reasonable measure of comfort, and 
economic pressure has constricted 
financial means. Even so, these prob- 
lems are now being recognized much 
more, at least in some places, al- 
though the tempo of development 
still often prevents proper considera- 
tion and care. The need is for de- 
velopers and the public to realize 
that mistakes in planning are virtu- 
ally irrevocable and that the de- 
velopment of land warrants the ex- 
penditure of time and a little money 
in ensuring that proper care is taken 
and that all available skills are 
allowed to contribute. Often bad de- 
velopment is due to the fact that the 
developer resents planning advice 
and resists it on principle. 


Clutter in the Countryside 


Turning from the suburb to the 
countryside, Outrage rightly criti- 
cized the litter of advertisements, 
traffic signs, overhead wires, crude 
fencing, and the like. It failed to point 
out though that many of these things 
are not subject to planning control. 
As to certain forms of street furniture, 
for instance lamp standards, there is 
little use in channelling all the blame 
on local authorities when few pro- 
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ducts of good design are available on 
the market. The Council of Industrial 
Design is rightly endeavouring to 
tackle this problem at the production 
source and public support is needed 
to make manufacturers realize their 
responsibility for raising the design 
standard of their products. With re- 
gard to overhead lines, one must face 
the cold, hard fact that economic ex- 
pansion of electric ity supply and tele- 
phones into the countryside can only 
be continued if the majority of the 
services are brought by overhead 
routes. To avoid overhead lines, ex- 


cept in a very limited number of 


localities, one would have to deny the 
agricultural industry and the people 
of rural areas the benefits of these 
services. Let no townsman who en- 
joys them himself regard the country- 
side merely as a background for his 
week-end enjoyment where rural 
people are depressed to the standards 
of comfort of a nineteenth-century 
peasantry. 

In criticizing the crudity of taste 
which periodically emerges in muni- 
cipal improvements, Outrage and 
Counter-Attack are very largely right, 
and more illustrations of the way in 
which these improvements should be 


made are needed; but after closer 
consultation with the other pro- 
fessions involved, so that the ex- 


amples more fully recognize some of 


the functional difficulties attaching 
to the problem 
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. INDUSTRY IN INNER LONDON 
) 
mn This ts an interesting study of the localization of particular types 
‘ of industry in certain quarters of inner London. 
“ by J. E. MARTIN 
e- 
- ANUFACTURING INDUSTRY in of necessity subjective in detail. The 
x- inner London presents a_ existence of these distinctive areas is 
e. major challenge to planners often well known but they are rarely 
ly whether they be concerned with con- mapped. Moreover, statistics are usu- 
1e gestion, the journey to work, dis- ally given for boroughs or employ- 
id turbance to residents or even wider ment exchanges and these fail to re- 
X- issues. No adequate and up-to-date _ flect the extent of localization, which 
of study exists, save in the book of Mr bears no relation to administrative 
1e D. L. Munby, Industry and Planning in boundaries. 
le Stepney. Within the whole area portrayed 
se The map presented overleaf is an some 240,000 manufacturing opera- 
n- attempt to summarize salient features _ tives are employed in some 9,700 es- 
y- of the industrial geography of the tablishments. The figures exclude 
is north-east quadrant ofinner London. _ service trades, repairers, and non- 
al The area covered consists of the City operative staff, but cover even the 
ds and ten London boroughs. Analysis of smallest establishments. ‘The map 
ry a detailed survey made in 1955 re- emphasizes concentrations of small 
veals several areas of marked speciali- plants and ignores isolated large 
te zation or massing of industry. These plants, but nonetheless employment 
\i- are presented on the accompanying _ in the shaded areas amounts to 70 per 
id map. Small districts with many plants cent of the total. The degree of 
it, engaged in similar trades have been _ specialization is often remarkable, as 
in termed quarters. Boundaries have may be seen from the following 
pe been checked by field study but are figures: > 
er 
sal Total Clothing Total Clothing 
X~ Workers Workers — Establishments _ Establishments 
of East End Clothing Quarter 25,500 17,000 1,250 g20 
1g Hackney and Stoke Newington 24,500 15,000 990 540 
Clothing Area 
— Aldersgate Clothing Quarter 2,500 1,500 160 70 
} West End Clothing Quarter 5,000 3,000 360 190 
(sector in St Pancras Borough) 
Printing Printing 
Workers Establishments 
Fleet Street Printing Quarter 9,500 9,000 100 70 
Shoreditch Printing Quarter 5,500 3,000 140 50 
Furniture Furniture and 
and Wood Wood 
Workers Establishments 
} Furniture Quarter 9,500 3,500 760 430 
| eS aa ‘ 
Furniture Fringe Belt 3,500 1,500 290 160 
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The clothing trades are largely 
massed in distinct clusters. Premises 
vary from modern blocks, which may 
be flatted or used by one firm, to con- 
verted houses, even back rooms and 
basements. Localization gives evi- 
dent advantages such as the presence 
of specialist suppliers and dealers, the 
circulation of buyers and contractors, 
and the existence of a local market in 
premises to let. Women’s outerwear 
manufacture is generally the leading 
trade, though shoe-making is impor- 
tant in the South Hackney sub-area 
where some fifty plants are located. 

Printing works are concentrated in 
a belt drawn tightly around the city 
and serving its publishing and com- 
mercial houses. Printers dominate 
both the Fleet Street quarter where 
two-thirds of the workers are in news- 
paper plants, and the Shoreditch 
quarter where commercial and bank- 
ers’ printing leads. In the Finsbury 
area, which is intermediate in com- 
position between surrounding areas, 
printing is mixed with clothing, food, 
and other manufactures. In the S.E. 
City it mingles with tea and wine 
blenders but here commerce and 
offices dominate. The Clerkenwell 
quarter is characterized by printing 
together with a series of precision 
trades. These include jewellery, opti- 
cal work, surgical and scientific in- 
struments, printers’ engineering, and 
a range of glass and metal finishing. 
These are often interdependent trades 
linked by their common use of similar 
materials and precision processes. 

The furniture quarter is character- 
ized by the small back-street work- 
shop. The products are most varied 
and the processes are commonly di- 
vided between trade millers, veneer- 
ers, upholsterers, glaziers, and others 
working separately. This quarter 


might well be called the nursery of 


London’s furniture industry. It fades 
out to the north and east in the fringe 
belt. 
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The Hackney Wick and Old Ford 
areas employ a similar number of 
furniture and wood workers to the 
furniture quarter, but the plants are 
few and large, drawing timber from 
canal transport. Here too are works 
using paper, cardboard, and rubber. 
Other distinctive areas with large 
plants include the City Road Basin, 
Bow, and Ratcliff and Limehouse. 

The remaining areas are distin- 
guished mainly by the contrast they 
make with less industrialized sur- 
roundings, though in Camden Town 
and Kentish Town, exceptionally, 
one-fifth of workers are in the instru- 
ment trades. 

Few parts of inner north-east 
London contain no manufacturing, 
though this is almost true of the City 
heart, Bloomsbury, and Tufnell Park. 
Engineering, in particular, is widely 
distributed to the west of the Kings- 
land Road-Stamford Hill line,though 
curiously rare to the east save near the 
docks. 

It is not intended here to appraise 
the ends or the execution of planning 
policy. Facts of significance for plan- 
ning do, however, emerge. There is 
the sheer volume of manufacturing 
in at least one quadrant of inner 
London. There is too the existence of 
patterns of distribution. Plants com- 
monly concentrate to gain econo- 
mies from interdependence or from 
contact with proximate purchasers. 
Such concentrations are particularly 
difficult to move and may be among 
the least hopeful sources of candidates 
for new and expanded towns. The 
same is likely to be true of plants with 
a heavy sunk capital. The limited 
funds for sterilizing vacated factory 
premises might be used with greater 
effect and greater benefit to residents, 
if channelled away from the more 
specialized and intensively industrial- 
ized areas. Some of the industries of 
inner London appear positively to 
thrive on slum premises, which raise 
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a social problem. Ideally, concentra- 
tions of workshops, especially in 
clothing, might be moved to flatted 
blocks, but this raises a difficult rent 


problem. Whatever the merits of 
these suggestions, detailed analysis of 
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industrial geography offers the plan- 
ner a tool for achieving given ends 
while avoiding undue friction. 

The author of this article received a grant from 


the Central Research Funds of London University to 
assist this survey of London industry. 


Plantations and Reservoirs 


A view of Blagdon Reservoir in 
North Somerset. At the August- 
September meeting of the British 
Association papers were read on the 
effects of afforesting land immedi- 
ately surrounding reservoirs, and 
much publicity was given by the press 
to one speaker’s statements that 
afforestation with Sitka spruce (as by 
the Forestry Commission) was detri- 
mental to the collection of maximum 
water supplies. The subject is highly 
contentious: sound arguments on the 
other side received less attention from 
sub-editors on the alert for news. 


“er hs 


However, this photograph is a re- 
minder that the large-scale conifer 
afforestation policy generally fol- 
lowed in Central Wales and some 
other water-catchment areas has not 
been followed blindly everywhere. 
Plantations around Blagdon are very 
modest and occupy only a small pro- 
portion of the territory in which the 
reservoir is cupped. Round the new 
Chewton Lake (the nearby reservoir 
opened by the Queen this year) the 
policy is small-scale amenity planting 
with broad-leaved trees rather than 
large-scale conifer planting. J. w. 
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Legal Notes 




















It is a long-established principle of 
compulsory purchase that, in ap- 
propriate cases, the owner of the land 
should receive compensation for dis- 
turbance as well as for the market 
value of his interest. This principle 
was given statutory recognition in 
rule (6) of the rules laid down in the 


Acquisition of Land (Assessment of 


Compensation) Act, 1919. The scope 
of this rule has recently been con- 
sidered by the Court of Appeal in 
Harvey v. Crawley Development Cor- 
poration. 

The development corporation had 


compulsorily acquired a house of 


which Mrs H was the owner-occu- 
pier. The freehold value was agreed 
at £4,148 1s., but Mrs H also claimed 
£241 for legal costs, surveyors’ fees, 
and other expenses incurred in hunt- 
ing for and _ purchasing another 
house. The Court of Appeal, in a test 
case brought by the development 
corporation, ruled that Mrs H was 
entitled to this sum as compensation 
for disturbance under rule (6). Lord 


Justice Denning said that, as these 


costs were the natural and reason- 
able consequence of the compulsory 
acquisition, they fell within the 
proper heading of compensation for 
disturbance. 

His Lordship added, however, a 
warning against carrying this too far. 
For instance, where a man did not 
occupy the house himself but simply 
owned it as an investment, his com- 
pensation would be the value of the 
house; if he chose to reinvest the 
money in stocks and shares, he could 
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not claim the brokerage as compensa- 
tion. 


Control of Permitted Development 

The General Development Order, 
1950, sets out some _ twenty-two 
classes of permitted development. It 
is not necessary to ask the local 
planning authority for permission to 
carry out any of these classes of de- 
velopment, permission being con- 
ferred by the G.D.O. itself. If, how- 
ever, the Minister or a local planning 
authority consider that development 
of any of these classes should not be 
carried out in any particular area 
without express permission, the Min- 
ister or the authority may make a 
direction to that effect under article 
4 of the G.D.O. 

This power to make directions 
under article 4 was considered by the 
High Court in the recent case of 
Cole v. Somerset Gounty Council. The case 
concerned some land which had once 
formed part ofa golf course but which 
had been used since 1950 as a caravan 
site for members of the Caravan Club 
of Great Britian. The Club held a 
certificate of exemption granted by 
the Minister under section 269 of the 
Public Health Act, 1936; the use of 
the land was therefore permitted de- 
velopment under Class V of the 
G.D.O. In April 1954 the county 
council, with the approval of the 
Minister, made an article 4 direction 
withdrawing the Class V permission. 
The council then served an enforce- 
ment notice requiring the removal of 
the caravans. 

The Divisional Court held that the 
enforcement notice was bad. The 
power to prohibit development under 
article 4 referred to development in 
the future and not to development 
already carried out. As the develop- 
ment in the present case had already 
been lawfully carried out, article 4 
had no reference to it. 


A. E. TELLING 
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FAMOUS TOWN PLANS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Ill: Bath 


HE CITY of Bath, in spite of 
some bombing during the sec- 
ond world war, contains some of 
the best eighteenth-century town 
planning in England. Its population 
has grown from nearly 50,000 to 
nearly 80,000 during the present 
century. In Roman times, it was 
famous for its hot springs, and de- 
veloped into a town of some import- 
ance, Aquae Sulis. Apart from its 
noble Abbey, it languished during 
the Middle Ages, but derived some 
slight prosperity from its industry of 
cloth-weaving. Between 1572 and 
1694, only seventeen new houses 
were built and it was even then an 
insanitary walled town, crowded 
round its great Abbey church. 

In 1702 Queen Anne with her 
Consort arrived to “take the waters’’, 
and repeated the visit in 1703; but, 
unfortunately, the Prince’s death 
soon afterwards was attributed by the 
Queen to the visits or the waters. 
Nevertheless, the royal patronage 
had given a fillip to Bath; and a vogue 
began which lasted for about half a 
century, until the new craze for sea- 
bathing drew the beau monde to 
Brighthelmstone and other seaside 
resorts. The desire for relief from uric 
acid had not proved a sufficient 
stimulus for visitors; so gaming was 
introduced, and among a group of 
young men who were attracted by 
the lure of the tables in 1705 was one 
Richard Nash, afterwards nicknamed 
“Beau Nash” and “The King of 
Bath’. He systematically organized 
not only the entertainments of the 
city, but also the provision of proper 


by MARTIN S. BRIGGS 
accommodation for visitors, who had 
had to be content hitherto with dirty 
and cramped but expensive lodgings. 
So he set about the building of new 
baths and assembly rooms, also the 
repair, cleansing, and lighting of the 
streets. 

The real transformation of the city, 
however, took place about a genera- 
tion later, when the architect John 
Wood ‘the Elder’ (1704-54), a 
native of Bath, who had been work- 
ing in London and elsewhere, was 
inspired with the ambition to im- 
prove his home-town. In 1725, he had 
survey-plans of Bath sent to him in 
Yorkshire, where he was then work- 
ing, and prepared designs for a group 
of houses, afterwards known as ‘“‘Gay 
Street’’. Later, he came into contact 
with Ralph Allen (1694-1764), a 
wealthy speculator and quarry own- 
er, who had determined to develop 
Bath into a really handsome town, 
built of the Bath stone in which he 
was commercially interested. Wood 
settled permanently in Bath in 1727, 
died there in 1754, and was succeed- 
ed in his practice by his son John 
Wood “the Younger’’, who died in 
1782. 

So far as is known, the elder Wood 
was responsible for the following new 
streets and buildings, among others: 
St John’s Hospital, 1727-30; Gay 
Street, 1727 onwards; Queen Street, 
1729-36; the General (now Royal) 
Mineral Water Hospital, 1738 (since 
extended) ; North and South Parades, 
with Pierrepont and Duke Streets, 
1740-3; and the Circus, begun 1754 
and completed by his son. 

John Wood the Younger designed, 
inter alia, the Royal Crescent, 1767-75; 
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Brock Street, c. 1767; Rivers Street, (now the Old Royal Baths), 1773-7. 
c. 1770; Catherine Place, c. 1780; It may be added that Pulteney 
the New Assembly Rooms, 1769-71 Bridge (1769-74) was designed by 
(bombed 1942); and the Hot Bath Robert Adam. 
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Bath in the late eighteenth century, based on a contemporary plan. The work of the Woods, 

father and son (1728-81), is indicated in solid black. A. Bath Abbey; B. Royal Crescent; 

C. The Circus; D. Queen’s Square; E, F, site of modern railway stations; G. The Bowling 
Green; H. Pulteney Bridge. 
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THE WORDSWORTHS’ WATERFALL: 
THE CLAIM OF HOLFORD GLEN 


HOUGH THE Wordsworths and 

their walks have been so much 

written about, the waterfall 
near Alfoxton or Alfoxden on the 
Quantocks, which Dorothy mention- 
ed with special appreciation, seems 
never to have been certainly identi- 
fied. One winter morning, when the 
sun was soft, I left the road and 
scrambled down into Holford Glen, 
where two streams unite. The stream 
that comes from Hodder’s Combe 
makes a small but picturesque fall 
into a pool (photograph 1) which 
seems to be the most likely subject 
of Dorothy Wordsworth’s comment, 
written on or about 4 August 1797: 

**... William and I, in a wander by 
ourselves, found out a sequestered 
waterfall in a dell formed by steep 
hills covered with full-grown trees.” 

On 14 August she wrote again (to 
Mary Hutchinson, who was in 1802 
to become William’s wife) : 

“In a glen at the bottom of the 
wood is the waterfall of which I spoke, 
a quarter of a mile from the house.” 

This waterfall is rather a long 
quarter of a mile from Alfoxton but 
there seems to be none nearer. The 
glen’s other stream, which comes 
from Holford Combe, alias Tannery 

tombe, alias Butterfly Combe, flows 
barely a furlong farther away and 
makes one minute fall, hidden by 
bushes, near a disused but not ruined 
building, formerly a silk factory, 
whose pantiled roof carries a good 
growth of ferns. There are also the 
ruined remains of one other possible 
mill and of one or two cottages within 
a short distance. 

A little below the pantiled building, 
and about fifty yards below waterfall 
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1, the two streams unite and their 
combined waters immediately make 
another fall (photograph 2) by a spot 
marked Mare’s Pool on the six-inch 
Ordnance Survey map. This fall 
might also be considered as a possi- 
bility. But the noisiest, longest, and in 
some ways the most spectacular of the 
falls is a further 100 yards or more 
downstream (photograph 3). ‘This is 
very little if any farther than the 
others in a direct line from Alfoxton 
House. 





Photograph 1. The stream from Hodder’s 
Combe. 


The present condition of the glen, 
with steep slippery slopes, fallen trees, 
and patches of softness at the bottom, 
is not such as to encourage inquisitive 
trespassers who have left their gum 
boots at home. But the place is evi- 
dently of exceptional natural beauty, 
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Photograph 2. The fall by Mare’s"Pool. 


and the heavy growth of ferns 
epiphytically, on sloping and fallen 
trees, is remarkable. 

Some southerners may regret the 
use of the word “‘glen’’, which strikes 
a false note so far from Scotland—the 
kind of false note that recalls Glen 
Tea Rooms, Glen Guest Houses, and 
amateur water-colours of the less 
fortunate kinds. Others may deplore 
any mention of the Wordsworths’ 
brief associations with the place. 
(What! the Wordsworths again. 
They were only here one year!) For 
this steep little valley with its lively 
and noisy streams and its badger 
setts is an admirable example of “the 
romantic picturesque” in its own 
right, without the dubious recom- 
mendation of literary or personal 
associations. But it is, of course, the 
personal associations that make it 


Photograph 3. ‘The most spectacular water- 
fall. 
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possibly interesting to a wider and 
more distant circle of people. 

The former silk factory deserves a 
footnote. The pantiled building used 
to have a waterwheel, and a com- 
bined silk and blanket business— 
originally founded by Huguenots— 
flourished to such an extent that it 
was once capable of employing about 
100 hands. The silk was dyed in the 
old dye-house, now used as a garage: 
it stands well above the stream and on 
a level with the back lane. Silkworms 
were kept at Over Stowey. 





Where Rats Deli ght 
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At present the streams of Holford 
Glen receive the drains from some 
houses above, and when the water is 
low the amenities of the place are 
liable to suffer. But there is a local 
sewerage scheme in prospect. 

I wish to acknowledge informa- 
tion given by Mr J. J. A. Hayman of 
Holford, and both information and 
access given by Mr John Brereton, 
the present owner of Alfoxton, or 
Alfoxden (Alfageston in Domesday), 
which has been held by Mr Brereton’s 
mother’s family since 1439. 


& 


Running water near houses normally adds to the attractive appearance, the interest and 

variety of the scene, as at Pensford in North Somerset. But there may be incidental dis- 

advantages. While this photograph was being taken a rat emerged and walked fearlessly 

across the mud on the farther side of the narrow river. The bridge on the left, with two 
pointed arches and one round, dates from the later Middle Ages. 
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A NEW METHOD OF 


UR CONTEMPORARY, Le Figaro 
() Littéraire, reported recently 
on a device evolved in France 
for visualizing architectural models, 
which is an interesting example of 
applying technical advances achieved 
in one sphere to a new purpose. In 
this case the planners of the French 
Ministére de la Reconstruction et de 
l’Urbanisme have found assistance in 
the unlikely sphere of medical equip- 
ment. They are reported to have 
developed a viewing device for models 
from the cystoscope, which is a medi- 
cal instrument for exploring the inside 
of the bladder. 

The report points out that in the 
case of a model on the scale of one in 
three hundred if the observer stands 
only a metre away the view he gets is 
equivalent to an aerial view from an 
altitude of 300 metres. Even if the 
observer gets as near as 30 centi- 
metres he is still the equivalent 
of 100 metres up. Owing to the 
nature of models it is generally im- 
practicable to get the observer’s eye 
down to the distance of a few milli- 
metres necessary to give the effect of 
a human observer standing at ground 
level. At the request of the French 
Ministry of Reconstruction and Plan- 
ning, M. and Mme. Vulmiére, speci- 
alists in equipment for internal medi- 
cal photographs, have accordingly 
developed an instrument termed a 
“maquettoscope’’. This is in effect a 
tiny camera that can be lowered into 
an architectural model to secure a 
view on the human scale. A clearer 
appreciation of the relationship of the 
volumes—of solids and open spaces— 
can thus be obtained. The following 
technical details of the equipment are 





VIEWING MODELS 


by GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 


given by Le Figaro Littéraire: 

A short-focus objective with a focal 
length of a few millimetres is placed 
on the model at the exact spot that 
has been chosen for the point of view. 
Its angle of view is the same as that of 
most photographic objectives, that is 
to say 45 degrees. The image on the 
focal plane has thus a diameter 
roughly equivalent to the focal length. 
The very short focal length and the 
small aperture of the lens result in a 
depth of focus that is capable of 
resolving sharply anything from a 
few millimetres to the far extremity of 
the model. 

The focal plane being too close to 
the model to leave room for a photo- 
graphic plate in a slide, there is a com- 
bination of lenses to deflect the image 
on to a focal plane about 30 centi- 
metres above the model. The picture 
is then either enlarged by an eyepiece 
for visual observation, or it is slightly 
enlarged by a photographic combina- 
tion which throws the image on to a 
24 mm. by 36 mm. film. A blown-up 
version on paper makes it possible to 
get the view one requires without any 
change in the depth of field. ‘The per- 
spective effect will be correct if the 
enlargement is examined from the 
same angle as that of the camera 
objective. It is stated that photo- 
graphs taken with the ‘“‘maquetto- 
scope”’ have to be viewed from a dis- 
tance of about 25 centimetres. 

A photograph in Le Figaro Littéraire 
shows a model of the proposed new 
Broadcasting House on the Quai de 
Passy photographed by the “‘maquet- 
toscope” as it will appear to the 
observer on the opposite bank of the 
Seine. 
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THE MAKING OF DUTCH TOWNS. By 
Gerald L. Burke. Cleaver-Hume Press. 
355. ere ; 
The sub-title of this admirably 
written, well-referenced, and beauti- 


fully illustrated book is “A Study of 


Urban Development from the Tenth 
to the Seventeenth Centuries’. It is 
however more than this because it 
also tells the story of the reclamation 
from sea and marsh of the very land 
on which most of the more important 
Dutch towns stand. 

It is, perhaps, this continuous and 
still-continuing battle with nature 
that led the Dutch to plan and build 
“homely” towns in which to find 
comfortable shelter from their ene- 
mies the elements. Also this battle 
and, later, those against human 
enemies, could only be won by joint 
effort, and this led a race of freedom- 
loving individualists to accept the 
discipline such joint effort involved. 

The Dutch still have to fight to 
maintain the land they have won from 
the sea and still have their set-backs: 
witness the disastrous floods of Febru- 
ary 1953. Nevertheless, as the popu- 
lation grows, they continue to re- 
claim more land and to plan its 
development with meticulous care. 
There is a strong affinity between the 
English and the Dutch, whose re- 
spective countries face each other 
across the North Sea, and it is not 
without interest that the December 
issue of ‘TowN AND Country PLAN- 
NING should have contained an article 
by Professor Dudley Stamp entitled 
“The Reclamation of Tidal Lands’. 
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The many towns of which the 
making is described are of various 
types, and each description is illus- 
trated by maps—defined by accom- 
panyingdiagrams—and photographs. 
The cartography of the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century maps is superb 
and an Appendix is devoted to a 
description of the work of the carto- 
graphers whose engravings are re- 
produced. 

Although this volume is in the main 
devoted to work in the Netherlands, 
it is notable that the Dutch became 
exporters of men skilled in land 
reclamation (e.g. Vermuyden to re- 
claim our English Fens) and town 
planning, to Scandinavia, Poland, 
Germany, Russia, and Batavia, the 
capital of their own East Indies. 

At home, the Dutch had to fight for 


every inch of land and the cost of 


building was increased by the neces- 
sity to provide piling for foundations. 
Nevertheless “‘study of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century town plans shows 
a density seldom in excess of five 
houses to the net acre in small towns 
and rising to twenty in large cities.” 
They were homely towns and those 
who designed and built them were 
not distracted by the grandeur of the 
Renaissance. 

The description of the development 
of Amsterdam is of particular interest, 
as it reveals the development of rudi- 
mentary zoning and building control 
in the sixteenth century and of com- 
pulsory purchase by the Munici- 
pality in the seventeenth century, for 
the purpose of securing the implemen- 
tation of a plan: apparently some- 
what similar to the powers contained 
in Section 10 of our Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1944. 

In conclusion one cannot do 


better than quote the last words of 


Professor Sir William Holford’s Fore- 
word: ‘“This book should be useful to 
students of social history and geo- 
graphy, municipal engineering and 
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surveying, and it is a real contribu- 
tion to the town planner’s small but 
growing library. More than that, I 
hope it will be read by everyone 
interested in the building of towns 
and in the formation of urban char- 
acter, and that means a high pro- 
portion of those who live and work in 
these islands on the other side of the 
North Sea.” 
GEORGE L. PEPLER 


THE NEW BASRAH. By Max Lock. 
Max Lock and Partners. 425. 


This well-produced volume of 


convenient size contains a survey and 
planning report for the Municipality 
of Basrah. It is a limited edition 
issued by a well-known group of con- 
sultants, who have devoted wide ex- 
perience and labour to their task. 
Basrah, the only port of Iraq, lying up 
river from the Persian Gulf, is acces- 
sible to ocean-going ships of any size. 
The population ofthe city and district, 
now 143,180, is expected to rise to 
180,000. South west of it is Iraq’s 
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second largest oil field. The proposed 
new port of Umgasr is forty miles 
from the city, adjoining Kuwait. The 
climate has some surprising varia- 
tions; in the hot season the daytime 
temperature is 110 to 120° F., where- 
as during the cold season tempera- 
tures below freezing are recorded. 

The report follows a recognized 
pattern, but without too much pre- 
liminary matter, and is succinctly 
presented, with plenty of photo- 
graphs, maps, and diagrams. The 
precept quoted in the introduction 
that town planning is the “science of 
civic surgery” requiring a thorough 
civic diagnosis has been remembered 
throughout. A diagrammatic map 
summarizes the land-use survey at a 
glance. A “‘condition of properties” 
map shows the present condition and 
probable economic life of the build- 
ings under four categories. 

In the illustrations the characteris- 
tic water creeks are prominent. In- 
deed Mr Lock refers to the key of the 
Basrah plan as being the right use of 


Basrah is a city of waterways. The creek at Ashar. This is one of the illustrations from The 
New Basrah reviewed on this page. 
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An impression of the proposed office and business square in Ashar opening on to the creek, 
Basrah’s principal waterway. 


its waterways; he considers that the 
whole city should be surrounded by 
dykes and converted to a “polder”. It 
is evident that much will have to be 
done in cleaning out the unsavoury 
canals and keeping them well flushed 
under improved technical methods. A 
crucial problem is general water sup- 
ply, the demand having doubled in 
the last ten years, and one-fifth of 
the city’s dwellings being without 
direct supply and relying on com- 
munal taps. 

Among the best of the plans are 
those making suggestions for opening 
out the congested zones, for the better 
siting of Mosques and other buildings, 
for tree planting, and for parkways, 
waterside walks, and drives. There is 
a short concluding chapter on the 
realization of the plan, the implica- 
tions of which are defined in the 
master plan (1956—76) in a folder at 
the end of the book. 

It is to be hoped that the recom- 
mendations affecting many aspects of 
the city, so persuasively set forth in 


this volume, will be carried into effect 
by the authorities. 
T. ALWYN LLOYD 


A GUIDE TO THE CAMBRIDGE PLAN. 
By Derek Senior. Cambridgeshire County 
Planning Department. 2s. 6d. 

Here is something new: a guide to 
an approved development plan com- 
missioned by the planning authority 
and written by the country’s leading 
planning journalist. One feels bound 


to consider briefly the implications of 


this unusual arrangement. 

A prefatory paragraph states that 
what Mr Senior writes “. . . are his 
own opinions and not necessarily 
those of the planning committee as 
a whole or of its members individu- 
ally’. There seems to be some disin- 
genuousness here, for it must surely 
be rather more than a happy chance 
that Mr Senior’s views are wholly 
sympathetic towards the plan; one 
can hardly imagine the county coun- 
cil spending a considerable sum to 
publicize views highly critical of its 
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own. This is not to suggest that what 
Mr Senior has written is anything but 
his sincerely held opinion; it merely 
seems unfortunate that the county 
council should unnecessarily have 
drawn to itself a criticism that might 
be summarized thus: “‘Why should 
you spend public money on propa- 
ganda in favour of your plan when we 
should like to disseminate propa- 
ganda against it but can only do so at 
our Own expense ?” 

There is, of course, heated con- 
troversy about the plan’s principal 
proposal, the spine relief road across 
Christ’s Pieces to drain traffic away 
from Bridge Street and Sidney 
Street, which are terribly congested 
and could hardly be improved with- 
out causing fearsome damage to the 
university area. In approving the 
development plan the Minister did 
not settle the matter, as he may have 
done in the case of Oxford, for, in 
notifying his approval of the plan 
with modifications, after noting that 
construction could not begin at once, 


he said: ‘“The practical effect of 


approval is therefore to enable the 
line of the road to be safeguarded 
during the next five years, at the end 
of which the statutory review of the 
plan will be due to take place. There 
will then be opportunity for the mat- 
ter to be considered further before any 
final decision is taken.”’ 

The Guide can very heartily be 
recommended to anyone who wants 
to understand the issues involved. It 
is written with all Mr Senior’s cus- 
tomary conciseness and pungency 
and is admirably illustrated. The 
Plan for Cambridge, prepared some 
years ago by Sir William Holford and 
Professor Myles Wright, was a model 
of its kind both in content and 
presentation, and this popular sum- 
mary of its official version is fully 
worthy of the original. 

Having grumbled so often in recent 
months about the notations used for 
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planning maps I find it a pleasure to 
emphasize the extraordinarily high 
quality of those in the Guide, the 
effect of which owes much to the 
method used of distinguishing clearly 
between existing uses and proposals. 
It is therefore with regret that I read 
Mr Senior’s defence of official map 
notations. ““There are good technical 
reasons,” he says, ‘““why they should 
take the form they do.” This is 
simply not true. L. B. K. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF AN ENGLISH 
VILLAGE: GOSFORTH. By W. M. 
Williams. Routledge G Kegan Paul. 
255. 

Mr Williams has achieved a feat 
unusual for a sociologist ; he has writ- 
ten a book with a general appeal that 
has also a real value for his fellow 
specialists. His account of Gosforth, 
a Cumberland village, is convincing- 
ly true to life and many people will be 
fascinated to see a community thus 
skilfully dissected for them. It is an 
essay in description that arises out of 
his easy mastery of the techniques of 
modern sociology. With their aid, he 
exposes the complexities of which his 
subject is composed—the social class- 
es, the economy, the kinship system, 
the formal and informal associations. 
It is, at the same time, something of 
a tribute to the advance of modern 
sociological thought that its concepts 
should be thus so usefully and real- 
istically applied. - 

At the same time, the reader should 
be warned that the title is misleading. 
In so far as Gosforth was studied be- 
cause of its static, unchanging char- 
acter, determined by its remoteness 
from the world, it provides us with an 
intriguing example ofrelatively primi- 
tive survivals in our midst—but it is 
scarcely typical of the English village. 
Its choice reflects the continuing 
limitations of sociological techniques 
and, in turn, the weakness of this book 
is a counterpart to its very excellence: 
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it is full of common-sense description, 
but it essays few new insights into 
social relations. 

To achieve these, it would perhaps 
be necessary to question the implicit 
assumption of Mr Williams’ work, 
namely, that the parish is a proper 
unit of study. Very few of the phe- 
nomena analysed are confined within 
or relate to the physical boundaries of 
the parish. Certain aspects of activity, 
however, although not in a pro- 
nounced way, do evidence a certain 
social coherence within these boun- 
daries. In so far as the Church itself 
has now a negligible influence on 
daily life, yet initially must have 
played a major part in establishing 
the parish unit, the hypothesis exists 
that the activities in question are cul- 
tural survivals of a past unifying 
force. But be that as it may, it is by 
no means clear in what sense, if any, 
a parish can be said to be a social unit. 
Mr Williams traces, with charm and 
thoroughness, the historical develop- 
ment of the parish; but the historical 
method is no substitute for general- 
ized explanations of specific existing 
phenomena. For town planners, in 
particular, this kind of principle is 
important, for often they must con- 
trive large and small communities de 
novo and they need guidance as to the 
viability of their creations. Is a vil- 
lage, town, or city merely a fortui- 
tous agglomeration of independent 
entities, or has it, in a social as 
opposed to a purely physical sense, 
some unity, and if so, what influence 
does this have on its structure? In 
fact, how do we detect a social entity, 
and what are the social dimensions 
that describe it ? 

It is perhaps unfair to complain 
that Mr Williams has not posed and 
answered such problems as these. For 
in his chosen task of describing life in 
a remote Cumberland parish he has 
been masterfully successful. 

MAURICE ASH 
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DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NA- 
TIONAL PARK. Architectural Press. 5s. 

Published for the Devon County 
Council, this little book is intended 
for the use of anyone who may be 
contemplating building in the Dart- 
moor National Park. The idea first 
came from three of the area planning 
officers, and the book is a great credit 
to all concerned. It is beautifully 
printed; the illustrations could not 
be bettered, while the letterpress is 
interesting and not too long. The 
authors analyse the Dartmoor land- 
scape and its building tradition, and 
then give advice on the siting, design, 
and materials of new buildings. To 
rub their points home they have 
illustrated what Nor to do as well as 
what is good. There is no prejudice 
against modern design provided it 
conforms to the principles so well set 
out in the earlier chapters. 

Giving positive help and guidance 
in a lively and stimulating fashion, 
the book is country planning at its 
best. On page 61 are illustrated 
“typical examples of what at all costs 
should be AvoipED”’—yet houses such 
as these get planning approval and 
are built throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. One would like 
to see other planning authorities 
show the good taste and initiative so 
well manifested in this book. 

LESSLIE K. WATSON 


SEVENTH REPORT OF THE NATIONAI 
PARKS COMMISSION. HMSO. 1956. 
45. 

In days of crises, political upheaval, 
and war, it is pleasant to be able to 
open this illustrated report of the 
Commission and read of further pro- 
gress in matters concerning the 
choice places of beauty in England 
and Wales. Over 4,700 square miles 
of the country (approximately equiva- 


lent to the North and West Ridings of 


Yorkshire together) are now national 
parks with the designation last year 
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Company Meeting 
FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


At the annual meeting of First Garden City Ltd held in London on 10 January, dividends 
were declared of 44 per cent less tax on the issued ordinary capital, now written up to 
£500,000, and of 6 per cent less tax on the preference issue of £150,000. Net —_ for 
1955-6 was £21,558 against £24,702 for 1954~5; after taxation £35,000 (£30,000). Capital 
expenditure during the period was £52,248 (£71,941). The allocation to Le tchworth Com- 
mon Good Fund was reduced from £2,000 to £1,000. The carry forward was raised from 
£13,263 to £16,139. 


In moving the adoption of the Directors’ Report and Accounts, the chairman presented his 
address which had been circulated in full. He observed that the balance sheet now presented 
showed a capital structure corresponding more closely than heretofore with the value of the 
assets and the earning power of the company. He recalled that the promoters of the company 
in 1903 had intended that dividends should be limited to 5 per cent, and that the residual 
assets on a liquidation of the company should ultimately be: utilized for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of the town. In abandoning this policy after more than half a century the share- 
holders had been within their rights, but they adhered in all other respects to the social ideals 
which were embodied in the Letchworth experiment—the Green Belt, for instance. The 
changes in policy were approved by an overwhelming majority of the shareholders but un- 
fortunately the small number of dissentients included old friends and supporters of the com- 
pany, whom those of the majority view held in the highest esteem and from whom they 
differed with profound regret. The Board had given much consideration to the proposal 
they now put forward to include in the Articles of association a new Article providing that 
one-tenth of any surplus on eventual liquidation may be applied by the liquidator for the 
benefit of the town. This he said was in no sense a part of a bargain or compromise. Having 
established their right to dispose of their own assets as they might decide, the shareholders 
were making a gesture of friendliness, and a very substantial gesture, of their own free will. 
He hoped the support of those present would be given to the proposal—the proxies returned 
were overwhelmingly in support of it. Dr Norman Macfadyen seconded the adoption of the 
Report and Accounts which was duly carried on a show of hands nem. con. 


. . . = . 

A new set of Articles as revised by the company’s solicitors to meet modern requirements 
were adopted. At the class meeting of ordinary shareholders which followed the general 
meeting the new Article referred to above was approved on a show of hands with one dissen- 
tient. 


At both meetings discussion ranged over a wide field. Most of those taking part in it sup- 
ported the policy of the directors. Among those critical of the Board, Mr C. B. Purdom de- 
clared that the company had forfeited its right to include the term Garden City in its title. 
Sir Frederic Osborn protested that the reservation of incremental values for the benefit of 
the townspeople had been an essential aspect of the original scheme. The TCPA, which had 
shared with the company responsibility for the Letchworth experiment and which over the 
years had in publicizing Letchworth again and again emphasized this aspect, bitterly resented 
its repudiation which reflected upon its own good faith. Mr H. Plinston, Clerk of the Letch- 
worth UDG, said the Council could not accept the new Article as anything approaching 
real compensation for the disappointment they had suffered, but felt they had had no choice 
but to vote for it and would hope that the future might help to erase the memory of events of 
recent years. 


In replying to the discussion, Sir Eric Macfadyen said the Board had had a problem of 
much difficulty—to find an arrangement which was legally feasible, which the shareholders 
could agree to without reserve, and which gave the townspeople something worth having. 
The measure of their success was evidenced by the support of the owners of over 96 per cent 
of the shares. 
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of the Park in Northumberland; the 
Brecon Beacons still await the Minis- 
ter’s decision. It seems unlikely that 
the two remaining parks, Norfolk 
Broads and South Downs, suggested 
by the Hobhouse Committee, will be 
included in future proposals. 

The Commission is now turning its 
attention to the areas of outstanding 
natural scenery, and already a num- 
ber of them, notably Gower, Lleyn, 
and the Quantock Hills in Somerset, 
have been made the subject of 
designation orders. Other areas are 
under consideration and the Com- 
mission hope to add six more every 
year. This is all part of the policy to 
increase public awareness of the 
specially attractive places that are so 
much a part of our heritage. Schemes 
are in hand also for the extension of 
long-distance footpaths. 

It is gratifying to read of the large 
measure of success achieved in pub- 
licity, through the medium of the 
press and radio, by exhibitions at 
county shows, by film strips, and by 
the indication of national parks on 
various popular editions of maps. 

As in previous years, the report 
gives many examples of the way the 
Commission is being consulted on 
development proposals of all kinds in 
“amenity areas”, no less than 1,550 
of which were dealt with during the 
period under review. It also gives 
details of a number of cases where 
appeals were dismissed in the inter- 
ests of amenity. There is obviously 
a growing desire to “clean up” bad 
disfigurements in national park areas, 
and special sub-committees have been 
established to consider the problems 
arising in Snowdonia and Dartmoor. 
The aftermath of the 1939-45 period 
is still to be seen in some unsightly 
military camps in these beautiful 
areas. Litter, one of the curses of this 
generation, is specially selected for 
attack, as it is still very much a prob- 
lem in places that offer attractions for 
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the visitor. Further methods of com- 
bating the “‘litter-lout’” are being 
tried out. 

On the debit side, the present 
financial position has meant that most 
capital projects have had to be 
shelved, but the Commission warmly 
congratulates the Lake District Plan- 
ning Board on their positive achieve- 
ments. 

With thoughts of the publicity that 
has been given to Outrage, and the 
spoliation of our scenery to which it 
gave publicity, it is heartening to read 
the Commission’s latest report and 
realize that much is being done on 
the other side of the sheet. 

P. G. LAWS 


TREE INJURIES: THEIR CAUSES AND 
PREVENTION. By H. L. Edlin and M. 
Nimmo. Thames and Hudson. 215. 
This handy guide is of wider inter- 
est than its title may suggest. Here are 
158 pages, including 125 photographs, 
describing in simple language and 
illustrating damage by frost and snow, 
wind and salt, flood, fire, and smoke. 
Direct human damage to trees, by 
bark-carving, faulty pruning, care- 
less extraction, and buried iron are 
also discussed. Other headings cover 
injuries by various beasts, birds, and 
insects, by galls and by such various 
plants as ivy, honeysuckle, mistletoe, 
and fungi, large and small. Among 
the most interesting pages are those 
on lightning damage and witches’ 
brooms. Even burrs and contortions 
are given short sections. As the only 
book in its bracket, Tree Injuries 
should be of interest to all who have 
the charge of trees and, further, to 
many amateurs. If there is little new 
information for the experienced ar- 
boriculturist or forester, yet simple 
facts are well and vividly stated to 
bring points home to the man in the 
street: for example, on the nailing or 
stapling of wire to living trees: “It has 
been said that a stake set beside a 
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Morning Session 
The main address will be given by Sir GEORGE PEPLER, 
CB, PPTPI, FRICS. 
Followed by discussion. 
Afternoon Session 
Contributions from representatives of the major in- 
terests concerned in solving the regional problem. 
Discussion. 


Summing up by Mr Peter SELF, BA. 


Conference ends at 4.30 p.m. 


TIChETS 12s. 6d. (10s. for members of TCPA) 
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Further details on application to General Secretary 
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tree, at a cost of half a crown, may 
save £20 worth of timber.”’ J. D. U. w. 


TREASURY OF TREES. By H. L. Edlin 
and M. Nimmo. Countrygoer Books. 755. 

This book, though its title is a 
trifle precious, is a thoroughly prac- 
tical and down-to-earth treatment of 
British trees: trees, that is, to be 
found in Britain, whether native, 
naturalized introductions such as 
sycamore and horse chestnut, or in- 
troductions dependent on the forester 
or landscape gardener for survival, 
such as those which produce no fer- 
tile seed in this country. 

It has 380 photographs, the main 
ones being opposite the descriptive 
text for each tree, while those show- 
ing details of leaves, twigs, and coni- 
fer seeds, where comparative mor- 
phology is of outstanding import- 
ance, are grouped. I have nothing 
but praise for the photographs of 
general form, bark, cones, flowers, 
catkins, etc. The non-botanist can 
identify the trees from them and the 
text. For those of grouped deciduous 
leaves and of conifer seeds, the shapes 
are well illustrated, but an indication 
of the scale compared with the actual 
specimens would have been an ad- 
vantage. Curiously enough the pages 
of photographs, although given page 
numbers in the text and index, are 
not numbered. They have to be 
identified by gaps in the numbers of 
the text pages. 

The primary aim of the book, as 
given in the introduction, is to enable 
the reader, botanist or not, to identify 
trees at sight. The aim is realized even 
for those foreign species often found in 
gardens and puzzling to anyone who 
has only a British flora. But the text 
goes farther and refers to some de- 
tails for which a botanical name, e.g. 
bract, is the only satisfactory descrip- 
tion. As these are not defined in this 
book the reader may be sent back to 
his old botany book for the terms. 
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The book brings the reader to the 
point of considering the tree as a liv- 
ing and growing thing and not as a 


specimen. That and the facility of 


identification which it inculcates, is a 
werthy achievement. The book has 
fine paper, beautiful printing, and ex- 
cellent photographs. My few criti- 
cisms are on small points and pur- 
chasers will forget them in the 
general excellence. JOHN CHEAR 


BRITISH SOCIAL WORK IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By A. F. Young 
and E. T. Ashton. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1956. 

A bibliography referring to the 
above (reviewed in the January issue 
of Town AND CountTRY PLANNING) 
is freely available on request to the 
authors, The University, Southamp- 
ton. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 

2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 

Starting salaries in each case up to 

£817, according to experience and 

qualifications. 

Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from 

THE ARCHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HALL, SEI 
(2405) 
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an THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d. 35. od. 
he 
He ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
G) by R. G. Salter (25. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
2 PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Onwin (59. 55. 6d. 
DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL ° 
‘ PARK (5s.) 55. 6d. 
WINDMILLS IN KENT by 7. W. R. Adams (335.) 35. 6d. 
| HAND AND MACHINE IN THE COUNTRY. Rural 
Industries Bureau (1s. 6d.) 2s. od. 
RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) Is. od. 








ROADS AND MEANS )y Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (gd.) Is. od. 


LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 38. gd. 


| HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING IN JAPAN 1956 (15.) Is. 3d. 
THE NEW BASRAH by Max Lock (42s.) 435. od. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING IN BRITAIN. 

C.O.I. (15. 6d.) Is. gd. 


SECONDHAND 
CITY OF MANCHESTER PLAN. 1945 (125. 6d.) 145. od. 


A PLAN FOR PLYMOUTH. 1943 (12s. 6d.) 145. od. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 





